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FOREWORD 


The  political  transitions  that  followed  revolutions 
in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Tunisia  are  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete.  They  have  gone  through  challenging  phases, 
characterized  by  political  volatility  and  tension.  These 
challenges  and  uncertainties  have  a  profound  im¬ 
pact  on  the  three  countries'  economies  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  their  new  political  elites  to  build  credibility  and 
political  legitimacy. 

Each  of  the  three  countries  studied  in  this  mono¬ 
graph  has  followed  a  distinct  path,  with  its  own  op¬ 
portunities  and  limitations.  Policy  reforms  during 
each  transition  have  reflected  individual  political, 
security,  and  social  realities.  However,  one  common 
lesson  learned  from  their  trajectories  is  that  their  chal¬ 
lenges  are  exacerbated  by  a  deficit  of  human  and  insti¬ 
tutional  capabilities  to  design  and  implement  political 
and  economic  reforms. 

In  this  monograph,  Dr.  El-Katiri  focuses  on  the 
variety  of  challenges  that  face  reform  attempts  in  the 
post  revolution  Arab  countries.  He  examines  under¬ 
lying  factors  that  have  prevented  new  political  elites 
and  post-revolution  institutions  from  successfully  im¬ 
plementing  essential  reforms,  and  how  these  failures 
have  affected  the  building  of  their  political  legitimacy. 
He  concludes  with  a  series  of  specific  policy  recom¬ 
mendations,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  further  dete¬ 
rioration  to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  interests. 
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The  Strategic  Studies  Institute  is  pleased  to  offer 
this  analysis  to  provide  readers  with  information  for 
further  debate  on  this  topic. 
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Director 
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SUMMARY 


Despite  achievements  made  during  the  past  4 
years  since  Tunisia,  Egypt,  and  Libya  overthrew  their 
former  dictatorial  rulers,  these  societies  still  face  major 
governance,  security,  and  economic  challenges.  These 
challenges  vary  from  country  to  country  depending 
on  their  specific  circumstances,  including  the  inten¬ 
sity  and  duration  of  the  uprising,  and  the  prevailing 
economic  and  political  situations  before  and  after  the 
upheaval.  Libya's  security  and  political  situation  in 
particular  remain  chaotic.  Very  limited  progress  has 
been  made  on  rebuilding  basic  state  institutions  or 
solving  legal  problems  related  to  restoring  justice  for 
individuals  and  communities. 

The  inability  of  the  new  political  elites  to  meet  the 
political  and  economic  expectations  of  their  popula¬ 
tions  has  undermined  their  political  legitimacy  which 
has  had  a  significant  impact  on  a  variety  of  economic 
sectors  in  all  three  countries,  and  on  their  public  fi¬ 
nances.  Lor  instance,  Tunisia's  and  Egypt's  public 
finances  have  significantly  worsened  over  the  last  4 
years,  resulting  in  large  fiscal  deficits.  Lack  of  financial 
resources  has  limited  the  ability  of  both  countries  to 
tackle  the  structural  problems  of  their  economies. 

However,  failures  to  implement  reforms  and  re¬ 
solve  socio-economic  problems  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  lack  of  financial  resources.  The  capacity  of 
post-revolution  political  elites  and  institutions  was 
constrained  by  a  skills  deficit  among  bureaucratic 
cadres.  Politicians  and  civil  servants  have  had  to 
learn  from  scratch  the  complexity  of  the  challenges 
that  face  their  societies  in  the  post-conflict  era,  in  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery,  justice,  security,  and  more.  The  new 
era  requires  innovative  thinking  to  address  economic 
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difficulties,  draft  new  legislation,  and  establish  new 
institutions. 

This  monograph  assesses  the  post-revolution  chal¬ 
lenges  faced  by  these  three  countries,  and  measures 
progress  made  in  reaching  them.  It  reviews  their  im¬ 
plications  for  the  broader  region  and  for  U.S.  interests, 
and  makes  a  number  of  policy  recommendations  for 
U.S.  decisionmakers. 


STRENGTHENING  STATEHOOD 
CAPABILITIES  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  TRANSITIONS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST/NORTH  AFRICA  REGION 

INTRODUCTION 

Political  transitions  that  follow  revolutions  or  wars 
are  inevitably  challenging  phases,  characterized  by 
political  volatility  and  tensions.  Transitions  are  peri¬ 
ods  that  require  the  rebuilding  of  important  political 
institutions  and  skillful  handling  of  a  variety  of  acute 
political,  security  and  socio-economic  challenges. 
Transitions  are  also  phases  that  often  entail  the  reform 
of  security  apparatuses,  reform  of  the  justice  system, 
writing  new  or  introducing  substantial  amendments 
to  existing  constitutions,  and  in  some  instances  the 
re-engineering  of  the  state  governance  system  with 
the  establishment  of  new  structures  to  ensure  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  political  power  and  wealth.  On  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side,  governments  have  to  launch  policies  to 
foster  economic  growth  and  regain  the  trust  of  local 
and  international  investors.  It  is  a  complex  and  long 
process.  In  addition,  these  policy  areas  often  have  to 
be  tackled  simultaneously,  given  their  interconnected¬ 
ness,  particularly  at  a  time  when  popular  expectations 
are  high  and  every  move  of  the  government  is  under 
intense  scrutiny. 

Several  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Af¬ 
rica  (MENA)  region  have  experienced  all  of  these  mul¬ 
tiple  challenges  since  2011,  following  the  overthrow  of 
Arab  leaders  who  had  ruled  their  respective  countries 
for  decades.  The  triumph  of  protests  in  Tunisia  and 
Egypt,  deposing  Zine  El  Abidine  Ben  Ali  and  Hosni 
Mubarak,  inspired  other  popular  revolts  to  force 
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their  authoritarian  rulers  out  in  Libya  and  Yemen, 
or  to  achieve  greater  political  concessions  in  Algeria 
and  Morocco. 

This  monograph  takes  the  case  studies  of  Egypt, 
Tunisia,  and  Libya  to  examine  the  scope  for  ensur¬ 
ing  successful  political  transitions  in  the  MENA  re¬ 
gion's  current  unsettled  state.  The  post-revolution 
political  elites  in  these  three  countries  are  struggling 
to  strengthen  their  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  their  attempts  to  gather  support  for  the  new 
political  institutions  and  reforms  have  made  limited 
progress.  Despite  their  aspirations,  the  past  4  years 
have  been  characterized  by  political  volatility  and 
continuous  instability. 

Rebuilding  challenges  differ  from  one  country  to 
another  according  to  individual  circumstances.  Spe¬ 
cific  needs  depend  on  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  uprising,  and  the  prevailing  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  situations  before  and  after  the  main  upheaval.  For 
instance,  Libya,  a  country  that  experienced  approxi¬ 
mately  6  months  of  civil  war,  had  the  urgent  matter  of 
returning  and  restoring  justice  to  displaced  commu¬ 
nities  and  individuals.  The  war  caused  massive  dis¬ 
placement  of  communities  and  residents  of  cities  both 
within  Libya  and  abroad.  Furthermore,  in  the  specific 
case  of  Libya,  the  fall  of  the  Qadhafi  regime  left  the 
country  without  functioning  security  institutions  but 
with  dozens  of  rival  armed  groups,  and  politics  and 
security  thus  became  intertwined.  In  Egypt  and  Tuni¬ 
sia,  the  popular  revolts  were  violent  but  did  not  esca¬ 
late  into  civil  war,  and  internal  security  has  remained 
in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  Ministries  of 
Defense  and  of  the  Interior  in  both  countries. 

Addressing  these  challenges  requires  a  wide  range 
of  skills,  knowledge,  institutional  capacity,  and  coor- 
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dination  abilities  at  top  echelons  of  government.  These 
requirements  hardly  exist  in  any  of  the  three  countries 
analyzed  in  this  article  at  this  point  in  time.  The  re¬ 
building  tasks  are  beyond  their  capacities  alone,  and 
experience  of  previous  international  transitions  that 
followed  conflict  or  revolutions  shows  that  external 
assistance  is  essential.  But  at  the  same  time,  interna¬ 
tional  aid  has  been  reduced  by  the  austerity  policies  in 
place  in  most  developed  economies.  The  cuts  in  gov¬ 
ernment  budgets  across  Western  countries  are  affect¬ 
ing  their  willingness  and  ability  to  provide  economic 
development,  justice,  and  security  assistance  in  places 
that  need  it  most. 

This  monograph  does  not  aim  to  offer  a  compara¬ 
tive  analysis  between  the  three  countries,  but  rather 
looks  at  their  different  trajectories  in  the  ongoing 
transitional  phase  to  build  new  political  institutions 
and  governance.  The  research  builds  on  the  author's 
working  experience  with  officials  and  academics  from 
the  region  within  a  range  of  training  and  capacity¬ 
building  projects. 

The  first  section  will  focus  on  why  reforms  are  an 
inherent  part  of  development  in  the  post-revolution 
Arab  countries.  The  second  section  looks  at  different 
reform  attempts  in  key  areas  initiated  over  the  past  3 
years  which  have  failed  to  make  any  successful  prog¬ 
ress.  The  third  section  examines  a  range  of  factors  that 
constrained  progress  on  a  number  of  reform  projects 
across  the  three  countries,  and  notes  that  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  these  governments  cannot  only  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  current  political  context,  but  are  instead  an 
outcome  of  decades  of  bad  staffing  and  recruitment 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  fourth 
section  argues  that  capability  building  needs  differ 
greatly  between  the  three  countries,  and  that  tailored 
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responses  are  required  based  on  a  thorough  assess¬ 
ment  of  these  needs. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  REFORM  IN  TRANSITION 

The  upheavals  that  swept  the  MENA  region  after 
December  2010  were  driven  by  an  irrepressible  desire 
for  change  in  both  the  political  and  economic  spheres 
and  the  restoration  of  justice.  Millions  across  the  Arab 
countries  protested  against  rampant  corruption,  un¬ 
fair  economic  conditions,  and  the  lack  of  political  free¬ 
doms  and  dignity.  The  calls  for  the  departure  of  their 
respective  leaders  or  regimes  were  a  reflection  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  prosperous  future  within  inclusive  economic 
and  political  systems.  Thus,  the  new  political  elites 
and  institutions  had  limited  choice  but  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  demands  and  aspirations  of  the  broad  base 
of  their  populations  and  adopt  ambitious  reforms. 

Each  of  the  three  countries  described  here  has  had 
its  distinct  path,  opportunities,  and  limitations.  Policy 
reforms  during  their  transitions  have  reflected  indi¬ 
vidual  political,  security,  and  social  realities.  While 
there  was  indisputable  regime  change  in  the  case  of 
Libya,  the  other  two  countries  have  seen  more  nu- 
anced  political  scenarios.  The  2011  revolutions  in 
Egypt  and  Tunisia  saw  the  ousting  of  key  political 
figures  and  the  fall  of  governments,  but  did  not  result 
in  an  uprooting  of  regimes.  In  both  countries,  the  se¬ 
curity  apparatus  that  was  an  important  pillar  of  the 
ousted  regimes  remained  unchanged.  The  dismissing 
of  senior  officials  in  Tunisia  did  not  result  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  change  of  loyalties,  beliefs,  and  modi  operandi  of 
the  security  organizations.1  These  organizations  and 
their  unofficial  affiliations  with  established  business 
networks  constitute  what  became  commonly  known 
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as  the  "deep  state,"  which  has  shaped  political  events 
during  the  transition.  Although  they  were  not  perfect 
democracies,  both  of  these  countries  had  political  par¬ 
ties  and  established  bureaucracies,  with  levels  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  which  were  acceptable  by  regional  standards. 

Libya,  by  contrast,  represents  a  more  complex 
and  difficult  environment.  The  country  is  plagued  by 
continuous  instability,  and  interim  governments  have 
lacked  the  capacity  or  commitment  to  exercise  lead¬ 
ership  in  developing  state  institutions.  Lack  of  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  in  what  is  left  of  the  Libyan  bureau¬ 
cracy,  and  a  limited  academic  environment,  constrain 
rapid  and  effective  progress  in  the  rebuilding  of  state 
institutions. 

Legitimacy  and  Constitution-Building. 

The  post-armed  conflict  or  post-revolution  govern¬ 
ments  of  Egypt,  Tunisia,  and  Libya  are  confronted  with 
a  range  of  challenges  which  must  be  addressed  in  or¬ 
der  to  build  their  legitimacy  and  overcome  the  sequelae 
of  the  instability  that  led  to  the  political  upheaval  in 
the  first  place.  This  crucial  transitional  political  phase 
requires  the  enactment  of  a  variety  of  new  laws  and 
establishment  of  new  institutions  to  deal  with  tasks 
which  are  specific  to  this  period.  This  has  been  evident 
in  all  three  countries,  where  the  new  governments 
have  enacted  new  electoral  laws  and  established  spe¬ 
cial-purpose  institutions  to  draft  a  new  constitution, 
organize  and  oversee  elections,  or  introduce  reforms. 
Once  constitutions  are  promulgated,  parliaments  and 
governments  tend  to  establish  a  variety  of  structures 
and  institutions  to  implement  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions,  and  this  undertaking  in  turn  implies  the  design 
and  regulation  of  further  new  institutional  structures. 
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Scholars  of  post-conflict  societies  deem  the  rewrit¬ 
ing  of  the  constitution  to  be  an  important  step  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  the  country's  democratic  transi¬ 
tion  to  accountability,  inclusive  political  participation, 
rule  of  law,  and  protection  of  human  rights.  Thus,  all 
changes  of  government  in  the  Arab  countries  over  the 
last  4  years  have  dictated  either  the  drafting  of  a  new 
constitution  where  it  has  never  existed,  as  was  the 
case  with  Libya,  or  introducing  substantial  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  existing  ones  in  the  cases  of  Tunisia 
and  Egypt. 

The  announcement  of  the  drafting  of  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  is  regarded  as  a  declaration  by  the  new  political 
elites  of  their  intent  to  enshrine  the  protection  of  hu¬ 
man  rights,  democracy,  and  rule  of  law  principles  and 
institutions.  In  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  the  inter¬ 
im  Libyan  National  Transitional  Council  promulgated 
a  Constitutional  Declaration  in  August  2011,  setting 
the  governance  structure  for  the  transition  phase  until 
a  new  constitution  is  drafted.2 

Drafting  a  new  constitution  is  deemed  paramount 
to  building  the  credibility  and  legitimacy  of  new 
governments,  and  thus  deserves  to  be  prioritized. 
The  drafting  of  a  constitution  is  not  an  easy  task  in 
post-revolution  or  post-regime  change  contexts.  It  is 
a  process  that  requires  not  only  skillful  handling  of 
the  content  and  wording  of  the  constitution,  but  also 
deft  management  of  the  process.  It  is  usually  an  un¬ 
dertaking  that  is  fraught  with  risks  and  challenges,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  transition  period  characterized  by  weak 
political  legitimacy  and  fierce  completion  among  a  va¬ 
riety  of  political  groups.  This  too  has  been  evident  in 
the  cases  of  Egypt,  Tunisia,  and  Libya.  For  instance,  in 
Tunisia,  which  led  the  political  upheaval  in  the  Arab 
world,  it  took  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  2 
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years  and  3  months  to  complete  the  drafting  of  the 
new  constitution  which  was  approved  on  January  26, 
2014.  The  process  of  deliberation  was  neither  smooth 
nor  without  controversy.  The  divergence  of  views 
between  Islamist  and  secular  parties  on  a  variety  of 
issues  reached  the  level  of  political  crisis  on  several 
occasions.  The  position  of  religion  in  political  life  has 
been  one  of  the  most  controversial  matters  in  all  three 
countries,  and  one  that  has  generated  vigorous  politi¬ 
cal  debates  within  the  constituent  bodies  and  outside 
among  political  parties  and  civil  society.3  However, 
the  legal  debate  has  to  some  extent  only  mirrored  the 
competition  in  the  political  arena  among  political  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  limited  trust  they  have  in  each  other.4  The 
debates,  despite  the  tensions  they  sparked,  provided 
opportunities  to  deepen  understanding  of  a  variety 
of  ideals  and  what  they  mean  to  different  social  and 
ideological  groups  within  Tunisia. 

The  drafting  of  Egypt's  constitution  under  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood's  rule  was  not  without  contro¬ 
versy  either.  Secular  and  leftist  forces  protested  the 
dominant  position  Egyptian  Islamists  have  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  with  their  fears  centered  on 
the  role  of  Islamic  law,  Sharia,  as  source  of  legisla¬ 
tion.5  In  Libya,  the  unfortunate  position  society  found 
itself  in  with  weak  or  no  vital  state  institutions,  and 
no  constitution  or  constitutional  culture  among  its 
intelligentsia,  complicated  progress  on  drafting  the 
constitution.  The  process  of  preparing  the  country's 
first  constitution  since  the  end  of  monarchy  in  1969  be¬ 
came  the  victim  of  the  political  and  security  chaos  that 
has  dominated  Libya  over  the  last  4  years.6  The  power 
struggle  between  different  ideological,  regional,  and 
ethnic  armed  groups  hampered  the  process  of  electing 
a  constituent  assembly.  The  General  National  Con- 
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gress  and  different  post-Qadhafi  governments  had  to 
balance  competing  demands  on  the  representation  is¬ 
sue  from  ethnic  minorities  such  as  Amazigh,  Touareg, 
and  Tabu,  as  well  as  regions,  secularists,  and  Islamists. 
The  process  of  drafting  is  still  at  an  early  stage  since  60 
members  of  the  constituent  assembly  were  elected  in 
February  2014. 

The  drafters  of  constitutions  have  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  vital  themes  ranging  from  identity  matters 
to  the  organization  of  the  state  structure  and  the  status 
of  its  vital  political  and  economic  institutions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  vital  themes  that  are  usually  discussed  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  change  from  a  centralized  to 
a  federal  state  system,  the  structure  and  size  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  judiciary  governance  system.  This  is 
a  fundamental  project  that  requires  careful  study  of 
each  of  the  options  and  thorough  discussion. 

Moving  away  from  political  aspects  associated 
with  constitution  making,  the  process  requires  the 
availability  of  a  wide  range  of  resources  and  skills. 
Experts  usually  look  at  experiences  of  other  countries 
that  have  gone  through  similar  transitions  and  po¬ 
litical  transformations.  But  not  all  of  these  countries 
have  had  access  to  technical  expertise,  or  were  well 
informed  about  comparative  constitutional  literature 
and  experiences. 

Restructuring  the  Security  Sector. 

Another  fundamental  area  of  reconstruction  is  re¬ 
form  of  the  security  sector.  The  impetus  and  extent 
for  reforming  the  security  apparatus  in  post-regime 
change  differs  from  one  country  to  another.  In  some 
countries,  the  main  driver  is  to  remove  remnants  of 
the  previous  regime,  either  because  of  the  fear  of  loy- 
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alty  to  the  ousted  regime  or  because  of  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  abuses  of  human  rights.  In  others,  the  reform 
is  driven  by  a  desire  to  change  the  culture  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions  and  subject  them  to  more  accountability  and 
civilian  oversight,  which  is  an  important  condition  for 
the  transition  to  more  representative  political  systems. 

In  most  cases,  these  reforms  are  responsive  to  pop¬ 
ular  demands,  particularly  where  these  security  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  the  most  visible  and  detested  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  old  authoritarian  regimes.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  three  countries  studied  in  this  monograph;  the 
security  agencies  were  involved  for  decades  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  repressive  policies  and  events. 

Thus,  part  of  the  reform  entails  the  adoption  of 
regulations  and  other  measures  to  introduce  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  oversight  of  security  organizations  by  the 
government  and  parliament  or  judiciary,  as  well  as 
the  provision  of  training  to  existing  forces  to  change 
their  working  practices  in  line  with  the  new  account¬ 
ability  and  respect  for  human  rights.  Other  parts  of 
the  restructuring,  discussed  further,  involve  strength¬ 
ening  their  capabilities  quantitatively  or  qualitatively 
to  deal  effectively  with  a  range  of  threats. 

Once  again,  the  needs  for  reform  differ  across  the 
three  countries,  depending  on  the  political  and  se¬ 
curity  circumstances  of  each  state.  Libya  remains  an 
extreme  case.  The  fall  of  the  Qadhafi  regime  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  fall  of  the  state  security  institutions. 
The  current  government  security  institutions  lack  the 
capability  to  maintain  order,  protect  citizens  and  the 
country's  borders,  and  critical  facilities.  The  security 
landscape  is  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
variety  of  rival  well-armed  groups,  which  emerged  as 
a  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the  2011  war.  As  pre¬ 
dicted  in  an  earlier  monograph,7  most  military  arse- 
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nals  inherited  from  the  Qadhafi  regime  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  civil  war  remain  in  their  hands.8  Thus,  security 
sector  reform  in  Libya  entails  not  only  the  formation 
of  new  professional  security  institutions  that  are  not 
based  on  regional,  tribal,  or  ethnic  allegiances,  but 
also  must  include  plans  to  demilitarize  armed  groups 
and  help  the  reinsertion  of  combatants  into  civilian 
and  security  institutions.  In  fact,  this  has  been  a  prior¬ 
ity  for  the  interim  Libya  governments  since  late  2011. 

The  picture  is  less  complicated  in  Egypt  and  Tuni¬ 
sia.  Both  countries  have  strong  and  functioning  secu¬ 
rity  apparatuses,  with  Egypt  having  the  largest  armed 
forces  by  number  of  personnel  in  the  Arab  world. 
Their  main  motivation  is  primarily  a  desire  to  restore 
the  loss  of  credibility  of  the  security  forces  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  Thus,  the  main  objective  is  to  focus  on 
strengthening  governance  and  respect  of  human 
rights.  In  Egypt,  the  ideal  main  goal  of  reform  would 
be  to  ensure  gradual  disengagement  of  the  military 
from  politics  and  economy.  Over  the  last  6  decades, 
since  the  military  coup  in  1952  that  saw  the  ousting  of 
King  Farouk,  the  military  has  expanded  and  consoli¬ 
dated  its  position  in  both  the  politics  and  the  economy 
of  Egypt.9  Egyptian  presidents  since  that  time  have 
been  military  officers,  including  Mubarak.  In  Egypt, 
there  is  no  civilian  oversight  over  the  management  of 
defense  affairs,  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense  is  run  by 
the  military.  Meanwhile  in  Tunisia,  the  reform  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior's  security  agencies  is  seen  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  wider  democratic  transition  strate¬ 
gy.  During  the  Ben  Ali  era,  different  security  agencies 
which  fell  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Ministry  of  Inte¬ 
rior  were  involved  in  assassination,  torture,  and  other 
maltreatment  for  years.  The  reputation  of  the  police 
and  security  forces  deteriorated  still  further  as  a  result 
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of  its  brutality  in  quelling  protests  that  led  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Ben  Ah,  as  well  as  during  subsequent  pro¬ 
tests  after  January  2011. 10  The  gathering  of  thousands 
of  Tunisian  protestors  at  the  time  outside  the  Ministry 
headquarters  in  Tunis  evidenced  how  it  epitomized 
regime  oppression.11 

Given  the  vital  role  these  security  agencies  play 
in  the  functioning  of  the  state  and  its  stability,  reform 
decisions  are  deemed  delicate,  and  they  are  rarely 
launched  immediately  in  the  aftermath  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  change.  The  new  political  elites  might  imme¬ 
diately  signal  the  need  to  rehabilitate  the  security 
agencies,  but  leave  any  substantial  reforms  to  later 
stage.  Once  launched,  the  reform  process  tends  to  be 
gradual.  Pursuing  deep  reform  at  an  early  stage  and 
in  a  comprehensive  way  runs  the  risk  of  demoralizing 
and  alienating  security  officers  and  officials,  and  their 
political  backers.  Furthermore,  any  attempt  to  revisit 
the  injustices  caused  by  the  security  agencies  over  the 
years  endangers  the  stability  of  the  political  transition. 

Economic  Reform. 

Socio-economic  grievances  played  an  important 
role  in  sparking  the  revolutions  in  these  three  coun¬ 
tries.  But  the  economic  situation  has  deteriorated  still 
further  since  December  2010.  The  troubled  political 
transitions,  characterized  by  demonstrations  and  se¬ 
curity  disorders,  have  caused  significant  economic 
losses  and  have  brought  the  economies  and  public 
finances  of  Egypt  and  Tunisia  near  to  collapse.  Insta¬ 
bility  has  affected  economic  growth,  discouraged  di¬ 
rect  investors,  and  led  to  substantial  falls  in  foreign 
reserves  and  the  rise  of  budget  deficits.  In  Libya,  the 
19th  largest  oil  producer  in  the  world,  the  picture  is  no 
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different.  Oil  exports  were  halted  for  months  during 
the  continued  insecurity  and  thus  deprived  the  Liby¬ 
an  state  of  its  main  source  of  revenues.  Oil  production 
and  export  facilities  became  the  targets  of  armed  rebel 
groups  in  their  dispute  with  the  Libyan  government. 
The  situation  remains  fluid  as  the  intertwined  security 
and  political  tensions  remain  unresolved. 

It  is  unsurprising  that  the  post-revolution  govern¬ 
ments  have  opted  for  a  set  of  policy  reforms  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  the  economy,  improve  the  delivery 
of  basic  services  to  their  population,  and  tackle  issues 
of  income  inequality  and  regional  development  dis¬ 
parities.  In  order  to  placate  public  discontent  and  mark 
the  start  of  a  new  political  era,  interim  governments  in 
Tunisia  and  Egypt  introduced  measures  to  promote 
youth  employment  and  maintained  subsidies  for  food 
and  energy  products. 

In  addition,  the  interim  rulers  in  the  three  countries 
launched  initiatives  to  track  billions  of  dollars  stolen 
by  the  deposed  rulers,  their  families,  and  entourage.12 
These  initiatives  were  deemed  important  for  strength¬ 
ening  values  of  democracy  and  morality,  as  well  as 
consolidating  trust  through  demonstration  of  the  dis¬ 
continuity  between  the  new  rulers  and  deposed  ones. 
The  recovery  of  illegal  assets  has  been  prioritized  be¬ 
cause  of  its  economic  significance,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Egypt  and  Tunisia  where  the  need  for  funds  to 
shore  up  dwindling  public  finances,  and  the  countries' 
foreign  currencies  reserves  is  huge  and  immediate. 

LIMITED  SUCCESS  IN  DEALING 
WITH  CHALLENGES 

The  political  transition  that  followed  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  rulers  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Tunisia  is  still 
unfinished.  No  strong  and  legitimate  government  or 
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leader  has  emerged  in  any  of  the  three  countries.  The 
mere  fact  of  holding  a  number  of  elections  to  choose 
temporary  institutions  to  handle  the  transition  has  not 
led  to  any  significant  progress.  The  post-2011  govern¬ 
ments  have  not  yet  consolidated  their  stance  on  the 
political  scene.  The  three  countries  have  not  had  stable 
governments;  either  there  has  been  a  major  reshuffle 
or  an  entire  change  of  government  as  happened  in 
Egypt.  Even  Tunisia,  which  has  been  less  politically 
turbulent  compared  to  Egypt  and  Libya,  experienced 
a  severe  political  crisis  that  started  early  in  2013  and 
lasted  for  months.  The  source  of  tension  was  ideologi¬ 
cal  between  the  ruling  Islamist  Ennahda  party  and  its 
secular  opposition.  In  December  2013,  after  months- 
long  arduous  negotiations,  a  new  apolitical  govern¬ 
ment  was  announced.13 

In  Egypt,  the  victory  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in 
the  2012  legislative  and  presidential  elections  did  not 
yield  any  political  stability.  On  the  contrary,  the  tussle 
between  the  remnants  of  Mubarak  regime,  mainly 
from  the  security  apparatus,  and  the  ruling  Islamists 
escalated  and  led  to  a  military-backed  coup  in  June 
2013. 14  The  ousting  of  the  elected  president,  Mohamed 
Morsi,  inaugurated  a  new  phase  of  unrest  that  has  not 
yet  settled  despite  the  organization  of  new  presiden¬ 
tial  elections,15  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  re¬ 
tired  Field  Marshal  Abdel  Fattah  El-Sisi.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing,  sporadic  clashes  between  Muslim  Broth¬ 
erhood  supporters  and  Egyptian  forces  of  order  are 
still  taking  place. 

Libya's  transition  has  seen  dramatic  cycles  of  po¬ 
litical  instability.  Since  the  fall  of  the  former  regime, 
Libya  has  descended  into  an  era  of  deep  ideological, 
tribal,  and  regional  tensions  and  continuous  security 
threats.  Following  the  ousting  of  the  elected  Libyan 
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Prime  Minister  Ali  Zeidan  in  March  2014,  Libya  en¬ 
tered  a  further  period  of  institutional  uncertainty  that 
lasted  for  months.  The  election  of  Ahmed  Maiteeg  as 
successor  was  deemed  unconstitutional  by  Libyan  lib¬ 
eral  political  parties  and  their  supporters,  and  led  to 
a  power  rivalry  between  him  and  caretaker  Abdullah 
al-Thini,  who  took  office  temporarily  after  Zeidan.16 
Insecurity  continues  to  prevail  on  the  ground,  with 
persistent  clashes  between  a  variety  of  armed  groups 
and  the  assassination  of  security  officers  and  target¬ 
ing  of  politicians.  The  military  operation  initiated  by 
renegade  general  Khalifa  Haftar  since  mid-May  2014, 
with  the  advertised  aim  of  defeating  extremist  groups 
and  bringing  stability,  has  further  worsened  the  secu¬ 
rity  situation  and  spread  the  fighting  from  Benghazi 
to  Western  parts  of  Libya,  including  Tripoli.17  After 
months  of  fighting,  Khaifa  Haftar's  military  coalition 
has  lost  several  battles  and  with  them  the  control  of 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi  in  August  2014,  which  are  now 
controlled  by  Misrata-led  forces  and  Islamists,  respec¬ 
tively.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  country  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  unstable  as  fights  between  Khalifa  Haftar's 
forces  and  their  adversaries  have  not  ceased.  The  cur¬ 
rent  military  polarization  is  also  reflected  in  the  po¬ 
litical  realm.  Libya  again  entered  a  period  of  political 
confusion  in  August  2014.  The  country  now  has  two 
parliaments,  one  in  the  eastern  city  of  Tobruk  and 
another  one  in  Tripoli,  and  each  has  named  its  own 
prime  minister.18 

What  these  political  events  reflect  is  the  inability  of 
the  new  political  elites  to  win  the  trust  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  populations,  or  to  engineer  an  inclusive 
transitional  political  process  that  enables  different 
political  parties  to  work  together.  To  cultivate  trust, 
the  leaderships  should  articulate  the  aspirations  of  the 
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people  and  the  interests  of  key  political  stakeholders. 
This  political  element  is  vital  for  successful  and  peace¬ 
ful  transitions.  But  it  is  not  the  only  factor.  New  gov¬ 
ernments  also  have  to  meet  socio-economic  goals.  The 
change  of  regimes  has  to  result  in  betterment  of  the 
lives  of  citizens  in  a  sustainable  way. 

Limited  Tangible  Deliverables. 

The  failures  in  rebuilding  trust  come  as  a  result 
of  limited  success  in  improving  the  delivery  of  basic 
services.  Over  the  last  3  years,  no  long-term  policy 
has  been  launched  to  deal  with  the  many  structural 
challenges  facing  these  countries.  Their  governments 
have  been  predominantly  in  fire-fighting  mode,  react¬ 
ing  to  crises  and  not  proactively  launching  policies  to 
consolidate  different  aspects  of  their  economies,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  with  potentially  major  economic  and 
political  impact.  No  policies  to  reform  health  services, 
provide  affordable  housing,  or  tackle  unemployment 
have  been  announced.  There  is  a  lack  of  any  detailed 
plan  to  create  new  industries  and  strengthen  their 
economic  diversification,  or  amend  energy  and  food 
subsidy  systems  to  consolidate  fiscal  balances. 

The  opposite  has  happened;  most  of  the  programs 
announced  have  been  short  term,  indicating  a  deficit 
of  vision  among  the  new  leaders.  The  few  populist 
initiatives  which  were  adopted  caused  other  second¬ 
ary  effects.  In  the  absence  of  any  structural  plans,  the 
governments  resorted  to  increasing  public  spending 
to  placate  popular  anger.  For  instance,  the  decision 
of  the  Tunisian  government  to  increase  the  number 
of  public  sector  jobs  to  absorb  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  graduates  did  not  provide  a  structural  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  unemployment  issue.  The  Tunisian  gov- 
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ernment  created  34,000  jobs  in  public  service  and 
state-owned  companies,  an  equivalent  of  fewer  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  unemployed.19  Meanwhile,  these 
new  appointments  have  added  more  pressure  on  the 
public  finances. 

Surprisingly,  even  in  countries  with  a  record  of  re¬ 
markable  economic  reforms  such  as  Tunisia,  the  pace 
has  slowed  down.  This  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  focus 
of  the  leadership  on  elections  and  constitutions.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  Tunisia  experienced  a  high  turnover 
of  senior  civil  servants  in  key  ministries  and  public 
owned  companies.  After  government  reshuffles,  new 
ministers  have  tended  to  appoint  their  trustees  in  key 
ministerial  departments  and  public  companies.20  The 
constant  replacements  have  impacted  the  capacity  of 
bureaucracy  to  elaborate  and  implement  complex  re¬ 
forms.  These  shortcomings  have  fed  into  the  worries 
of  international  investors  and  lending  organizations, 
and  constrained  the  flow  of  international  capital  into 
Tunisia  which  has  further  complicated  the  country's 
economic  situation. 

Transitional  Justice. 

The  establishment  of  transitional  justice  for  past 
violations  of  human  rights  is  important  for  building 
trust  between  the  people  and  the  state,  as  well  as  for 
strengthening  the  social  fabric  of  the  three  transition 
countries.  Transitional  justice,  in  fact,  has  become  one 
of  the  key  demands  of  civil  societies  in  the  aftermath 
of  2011  revolutions  for  crimes  that  happened  during 
the  rule  of  ousted  leaders  or  afterwards  during  the 
transition,  particularly  in  Libya  and  Egypt.  However, 
implementation  has  suffered  from  lack  of  capabilities 
and  excessive  politicization.  In  Libya,  the  National 
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Transitional  Council  (NTC),  acting  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  revolutionary  fervor  of  its  own  people 
and  idealist  advice  of  international  human  rights 
donors,  enacted  several  regulations  to  tackle  human 
rights  abuses  committed  under  the  former  regime  and 
during  the  2011  war.  In  2011,  the  NTC  enacted  law 
17/2011,  establishing  a  Fact  Finding  and  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  Commission,  a  body  with  a  mission  to  investigate 
human  rights  crimes  but  no  mandate  to  punish  them. 
In  May  2012,  NTC  issued  Law  38,  granting  amnesty 
to  revolutionaries  who  had  committed  criminal  acts 
which  were  dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  2011 
war.21  This  law  attracted  criticism  from  international 
human  rights  organizations  and  experts  as  giving  a 
blanket  amnesty  to  all  criminals,  including  perpetua- 
tors  of  crimes  against  humanity  and  war  crimes.22 

The  enactment  of  these  two  laws  highlights  two 
main  shortcomings.  First,  it  showed  an  absolute  mis¬ 
comprehension  of  the  sensitivity  of  such  political  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  the  conditions  that  they  require  for  success. 
The  implementation  of  a  mechanism  of  transitional 
justice  in  a  political  context  characterized  by  continu¬ 
ing  tensions  among  a  variety  of  regional  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  rival  groups  could  further  exacerbate  conflict.  The 
laws  were  enacted  in  the  absence  of  even  basic  state 
institutions  to  oversee  and  enforce  their  application. 
Second,  these  laws  were  criticized  for  being  incom¬ 
plete  and  lacking  specific  elements  for  its  application. 
For  instance.  Law  17/2011  did  not  specify  the  period 
and  type  of  crimes  to  be  covered  by  the  Commission's 
investigation  work.  Article  1  of  the  law  opted  for  an 
elastic  approach  by  stating  that  the  investigation  will 
cover  all  infringements  of  human  rights.  The  com¬ 
mission  also  lacked  the  equipment  and  skilled  offi¬ 
cials  to  conduct  its  mission,  such  as  forensic  experts 
and  materials. 
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The  laws  were  adopted  with  no  accompanying 
strategy  to  update  the  country's  criminal  code  and 
procedures  to  be  able  to  deal  with  war  crimes,  or  to 
provide  training  to  the  Libyan  judges  and  prosecu¬ 
tors,  most  of  whom  lacked  any  knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  of  how  to  deal  with  the  atrocities  of  the  previous 
regime.23  Given  these  shortcomings,  the  Libyan  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  assistance  of  subject-matter  experts 
and  international  organizations,  had  to  issue  a  new 
comprehensive  law  which  was  promulgated  by  the 
General  National  Congress  in  December  2013.  Law 
29/2013,  on  transitional  justice,  abrogated  the  previ¬ 
ous  texts  and  established  a  new  Fact  Finding  Com¬ 
mission  with  a  specific  mandate,  and  detailed  regula¬ 
tion  of  its  functioning  and  relations  with  other  state 
institutions.24 

The  promulgation  of  the  Political  Exclusion  Law 
in  May  2013,  which  disqualifies  officials  and  officers 
who  served  under  the  former  regime  from  playing 
any  role  in  the  new  political  and  public  institutions, 
is  another  example  of  chaotic  approach  to  transitional 
justice  adopted  by  Libyan  interim  governments.25  The 
law  disqualifies  all  people  associated  with  former  re¬ 
gime,  even  if  they  did  not  commit  any  criminal  act 
while  serving  under  Qadhafi  rule.  The  exclusion  of 
the  process  from  any  judicial  review  undermines  ef¬ 
forts  to  build  a  new  political  regime  that  is  based  on 
rule  of  law.  The  law  was  unpopular  not  only  among 
the  former  civil  servants  who  are  affected  by  it,  but 
also  among  civil  society  and  political  activists.  This 
lustration  has  undermined  what  is  already  a  fragile 
political  scene,  and  is  depriving  the  state  of  thousands 
of  experienced  professionals  such  as  the  military 
officers,  ministers,  and  judges.26 
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Disarmament  and  Reintegration  of  Militias. 

Another  vital  policy  area  that  has  failed  to  achieve 
its  main  goals  is  the  disarmament,  demobilization 
and  reintegration  (DDR)  of  Libyan  rebels.  The  DDR 
program  was  badly  designed  and  executed,  leading 
to  a  debacle  which  has  contributed  to  the  continuing 
instability  in  Libya.  The  Libyan  authorities,  with  their 
international  advisors,  lacked  detailed  mapping  of  the 
ideological,  political,  and  economic  motives  of  differ¬ 
ent  armed  militias.  The  planning  process  did  not  pay 
attention  to  the  difficult  context  in  which  some  of  their 
programs  would  be  implemented.  As  a  result,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Commission  for  Warriors'  Affairs  (CWA) 
to  reintegrate  rebels  into  civilian  life  or  in  the  police 
and  defense  forces  achieved  limited  success.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  large  militias  and  their  members  did 
not  join  the  DDR  programs.  They  are  still  unwilling 
to  hand  over  their  weapons  or  enroll  into  official  state 
security  structures.  The  incentives  and  programs  for 
reintegration  have  simply  not  been  attractive,  or  even 
suitable  for  the  majority  of  rebels. 

Besides  pursuing  political  goals,  large  militias  are 
generating  substantial  income  for  themselves  from 
the  provision  of  protection  to  state-owned  and  private 
assets.  Some  are  involved  in  the  smuggling  of  goods, 
drugs,  weapons,  and  people  across  neighboring  bor¬ 
ders.  In  some  ways,  the  formation  of  a  national  army 
and  police  forces  are  able  to  provide  security  across 
the  Libyan  cities  and  regions,  as  well  as  protect  its  bor¬ 
ders,  would  be  contrary  to  their  interests.  This  also  ex¬ 
plains  a  series  of  murders  and  assassination  attempts 
against  key  senior  military  officers  struggling  to  build 
a  national  army.  The  lack  of  a  diversified  or  function¬ 
ing  economy  that  is  able  to  offer  real  employment 
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opportunities  has  also  impeded  sustainable  reintegra¬ 
tion  of  ex-fighters  into  civil  life.  With  the  scarcity  of 
employment  opportunities,  it  is  likely  that  some  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  the  reintegration  program  will  eventually 
be  recruited  back  into  armed  militias. 

The  absence  of  well-paid  job  opportunities  offered 
by  the  private  sector  has  further  limited  the  ability  of 
the  Libyan  authorities  to  convince  rebels  to  hand  over 
their  weapons.  The  education  level  of  many  rebels 
does  not  qualify  them  to  take  over  civil  service  jobs 
or  work  in  state-owned  companies,  but  those  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  which  do  not  require  a  high  level 
of  skill  are  filled  by  foreign  workers.  The  government 
remains  the  main  employer  of  Libyan  nationals,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  it  can  absorb. 

Programs  to  promote  entrepreneurship  among 
armed  militiamen,  through  the  provision  of  training 
and  funds  to  create  micro  and  small  enterprises,  were 
doomed  to  fail  because  of  continued  violence  and  the 
absence  of  a  suitable  business  environment.  One  of 
the  few  successful  programs  launched  by  CWA  has 
been  a  scholarship  program  for  post-graduate  studies 
abroad,  which  is  intended  to  benefit  18,000  ex-fighters 
by  2015. 27 

ROOTS  OF  TRANSITION  DEBACLES 

The  transition  phase  in  the  three  countries  has 
been  characterized  by  fragility,  which  hampered 
progress  on  a  variety  of  essential  reforms.  This  was  a 
period  marked  by  intense  political  jockeying  between 
different  parties  over  power,  and  the  type  and  scope 
of  possible  reform.  The  new  leaderships  have  been 
confronted  with  a  complex  chessboard  to  manage  in 
order  to  avoid  a  return  to  violent  instability,  or  at  least 
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mitigate  its  intensity  when  it  arrives.  The  three  coun¬ 
tries  have  gone  through  periods  of  violent  riots,  as¬ 
sassinations,  and  terrorist  attacks  to  varying  degrees. 
The  tense  political  environment  has  diverted  valuable 
resources  and  distracted  attention  from  much-need¬ 
ed  reforms  and  institutional  rebuilding  initiatives. 
Naturally,  the  more  politically  sensitive  reforms  are 
even  more  influenced  by  the  power  balance  between 
political  stakeholders. 

The  difficulty  of  implementing  police  reform  in 
Egypt  during  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  rule  is  a  case  in 
point.  Attempts  at  gradual  reform  of  the  police  forces 
were  faced  with  resistance  from  officers.  In  early-2013, 
hundreds  of  police  forces  went  on  strike  in  different 
Egyptian  cities,  asking  for  the  ousting  of  Interior  Min¬ 
ister  Muhammad  Ibrahim  and  his  appointees  in  the 
Ministry  of  Interior.28  Meanwhile,  in  Libya,  the  unset¬ 
tled  security  and  political  situation  has  influenced  the 
pace  of  rebuilding  the  country's  armed  forces  as  well 
as  limiting  the  type  of  schemes  which  can  be  adopted 
to  achieve  this  goal.  The  Libyan  authorities  have  tried 
a  range  of  approaches,  from  co-opting  armed  militias 
through  paying  them  wages  from  the  Ministries  of 
Defense  and  Interior,  to  creating  new  security  institu¬ 
tions  and  sending  their  recruits  for  training  abroad. 
Even  the  training  of  defense  forces  in  several  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  member  states, 
which  was  the  subject  of  high  hopes,  is  expected  to 
make  limited  change  despite  all  efforts  to  harmonize 
the  training  program  among  the  host  NATO  partners. 
Ana  Gomez,  European  Parliament  Standing  Rap¬ 
porteur  for  Libya,  observed  after  her  visit  to  Tripoli 
during  the  first  week  of  October  2013: 
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The  rebuilding  of  capable  armed  forces  and  police 
in  Libya  requires  a  sustained  and  coordinated  inter¬ 
national  effort  of  assistance  that  will  demand  several 
years  and  commitment  from  Libya  and  its  partners. 
That  assistance  requires  training  of  forces  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  not  just  token  offers  of  training  abroad,  as  of¬ 
fered  by  some  EU  MS  [member  states].29 

The  outcome  of  this  hybrid  strategy  was  a  disap¬ 
pointing  failure,  and  came  at  a  high  cost  for  Libyan 
elected  politicians  in  terms  of  financial  costs  and  cred¬ 
ibility.30  The  incapacity  of  the  government  was  palpa¬ 
ble  when  it  failed  in  November  2013  to  respond  to  citi¬ 
zens'  demands  to  force  or  negotiate  a  retreat  of  armed 
militias.  Tripoli  then  witnessed  general  strikes  and 
daily  marches  of  Libyan  citizens  calling  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  military  and  police  to  take  over  the  security 
of  the  capital.31  The  difficulty  the  Libyan  government 
experiences  in  trying  to  mobilize  what  military  forces 
are  left  is  due  to  the  politicization  of  the  military  com¬ 
mand.  Senior  Libyan  generals  have  taken  sides  in  the 
power  tussle  between  Islamist  and  non-Islamist  actors 
in  the  parliament  and  government. 

Difficulties  in  Political  Crisis-Management. 

Lack  of  progress  cannot,  however,  be  attributed 
only  to  fragile  political  and  security  factors;  other  in¬ 
fluencing  factors  have  been  in  play.  Lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  among  the  new  political  leaders 
in  dealing  with  the  complications  of  transition,  and  a 
shortage  of  experienced  professionals  and  financial 
resources  remain  the  main  drivers  of  difficult  and  dis¬ 
orderly  political  trajectories. 

The  course  of  events  over  the  last  4  years  shows 
that  these  societies  were  institutionally  unprepared 
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to  deal  with  sudden  and  complex  change.  The  largely 
unplanned  protests  and  ousting  of  presidents  took 
everyone  by  surprise,  both  in  the  MENA  region  and 
internationally.  The  protests  were  driven  mainly  by 
youth  and  without  any  ideological  underpinning.  The 
interim  and  newly-elected  governments  had  no  plans 
and  no  understanding  of  how  to  deal  with  a  sudden 
change  of  the  political  scene,  with  all  the  specific  chal¬ 
lenges  that  comes  with  it.  The  situation  was  further 
complicated  by  a  dearth  of  think  tanks  or  academia 
to  provide  intellectual  assistance  and  professional  ad¬ 
vice  on  developing  a  vision  to  govern  the  transition  or 
refine  some  of  its  key  elements. 

The  deposed  ruling  elites  lacked  detailed  contin¬ 
gency  plans  to  deal  with  some  of  the  political  chal¬ 
lenges  that  Egypt  and  Tunisia  faced  after  their  revo¬ 
lutions  and  Libya  after  its  civil  war  in  2011,  such  as 
constitutional  changes  and  economic  reforms  to 
strengthen  budget  balances  and  ensure  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth.  Even  if  such  plans  existed,  they 
were  likely  kept  in  the  possession  of  a  tight  circle  of 
trusted  collaborators  in  Egypt  and  Tunisia.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  in  Libya,  where  the  ideas  for  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  reforms  which  were  promoted  by 
Qadhafi's  son,  Seif  Al-Islam,  were  unlikely  to  have 
reached  a  comprehensive  or  advanced  stage.32  The 
newly  elected  Islamist  parties  in  Egypt  and  Tunisia 
had  no  experience  of  being  in  power  and  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  subtleties  of  governing  a  state. 
In  many  instances  they  were  not  able  to  evaluate  the 
advice  they  received  from  international  organizations 
and  consultants  related  to  post-conflict  issues. 

Neither  did  history  provide  guidance  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  rulers  in  tackling  the  challenges  they  are  fac¬ 
ing.  After  independence  from  European  colonialism, 
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the  political  leaders  of  these  countries  had  certainly 
overcome  hurdles  to  assert  their  leadership  and  build 
their  state  institutions,  but  the  political  and  security 
environments  in  which  this  was  achieved  were  far  less 
complex  than  those  of  today.  Political  elites  then  did 
not  have  to  act  in  an  environment  dominated  by  the 
internet,  social  media,  and  rising  popular  expectations 
that  are  difficult  to  meet. 

The  lack  of  experience  was  manifested  in  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  governments  to  initiate  reforms.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  politicians'  insecurity  was  reflected  in  not 
making  decisions.  In  many  instances,  their  reactions 
were  the  opposite  of  what  the  times  of  extraordinary 
crisis,  in  fact,  required.  This  was  the  predicament  of 
elected  Libyan  Prime  Minister  Ali  Zeidan,  who  was 
widely  considered  weak  and  lacking  charisma  to  as¬ 
sert  his  authority.33  Successful  transition  requires  a  de¬ 
cisive  and  strong  government  to  push  through  difficult 
reforms  and  attempt  to  break  up  vested  interests.  All 
the  previously  mentioned  limitations  constrained  the 
performance  of  these  post-revolution  governments, 
and  their  ability  to  rebuild  a  new  political  order  and 
meet  the  expectations  of  their  voters. 

Insufficient  progress  during  transition  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  elected  ministers;  instead,  it  re¬ 
flects  a  wider  failure  to  develop  quality  human  capi¬ 
tal  over  previous  decades.  This  issue  also  concerns 
other  elements  of  these  MENA  societies.  The  shortage 
of  talented  bureaucrats,  professionals,  and  business¬ 
men  remains  the  main  constraint  that  has  limited  the 
ability  of  the  new  political  leadership  to  design  new 
economic  and  political  governance,  in  a  context  that 
is  characterized  by  political  volatility.  Presidential 
and  ministerial  cabinets  did  not  have  well-established 
experts  with  the  skills  and  experience  to  develop  and 
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oversee  the  implementation  of  strategies  in  a  variety 
of  policy  areas,  including  in  primary  areas  such  as 
economic  and  foreign  policy. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  quality  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  bureaucratic  intelligentsia  remains  a  de¬ 
cisive  factor  that  determines  the  success  of  a  transi¬ 
tion  country  in  adapting  to  and  shaping  challenging 
events.  But  those  qualified  and  experienced  individu¬ 
als  who  might  have  been  able  to  advise  new  govern¬ 
ments  had  generally  been  ousted  as  part  of  each  new 
government's  policy  to  cut  out  key  figures  from  for¬ 
mer  regimes.  The  parallel  option  of  drawing  more 
on  qualified  nationals  in  academia,  industry,  or  from 
abroad,  is  typically  not  used  either,  as  the  decades  of 
closed-circle  political  elitist  culture  in  these  countries 
renders  the  outreach  to  a  skilled  citizenry  intrinsically 
difficult  even  for  new  political  parties.  With  typically 
no  existing  expertise  of  their  own  within  the  govern¬ 
ment's  underlying  bureaucratic  layers,  these  newly 
elected  governments  hence  took  office  armed  with 
little  more  than  vaguely  formulated  goals  of  doing  ev¬ 
erything  differently  from  the  previous  regimes,  and 
little  practical  planning  and  implementation  capacity. 

Learning  Politics  from  Scratch. 

The  post-revolution  and  war  eras  have  showed  a 
deficit  in  the  skills  of  the  bureaucracy  cadres  across  the 
region.  Politicians  and  civil  servants  have  had  to  learn 
from  scratch  the  complexity  of  challenges  that  face 
their  societies  in  a  post-conflict  era  in  areas  of  econom¬ 
ic  recovery,  justice,  and  security.  The  new  era  requires 
new  legislations  to  tackle  issues  of  transitional  justice, 
the  drafting  and  negotiations  of  constitutions,  and 
training  for  judges  to  deal  with  crimes  that  were  com- 
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mitted  in  the  very  special  circumstances  of  civil  war. 
It  requires  innovative  thinking  to  address  economic 
difficulties.  In  Libya,  for  instance,  judges  investigat¬ 
ing  human  rights  violations  were  constrained  by  lack 
of  legal  texts,  and  most  importantly  lack  of  experience 
of  how  to  deal  with  such  cases  either  as  prosecutors  or 
judges.  Another  example  is  the  lack  of  procedures  or 
expertise  for  tracing  the  wealth  and  properties  of  for¬ 
mer  rulers  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Tunisia.  After  the  fall 
of  the  three  regimes  in  2011,  investigators  were  con¬ 
strained  by  their  lack  of  experience  in  understanding 
complex  legal  and  financial  structures  in  international 
investments.34 

Furthermore,  there  are  other  causes  that  are  struc¬ 
tural  and  emanate  from  decades  of  poor  management 
of  human  capital,  nepotism,  and  corruption.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  education  systems  to  provide  young  genera¬ 
tions  with  skills  or  entrepreneurial  abilities  relevant 
to  the  labor  market  has  jeopardized  attempts  to  pla¬ 
cate  public  anger.  There  are  variations  in  population 
sizes  among  the  three  countries  —  Egypt  is  the  most 
populous  country  in  the  Arab  world  with  more  than 
80  million  people  —  but  one  shared  characteristic  is  the 
large  proportion  of  their  citizenry  which  is  made  up  of 
young  people.  Lack  of  skills  and  abilities  is  preventing 
a  significant  portion  of  the  population  from  benefiting 
from  the  existing  economic  opportunities.  In  countries 
like  Egypt  and  Tunisia,  for  instance,  there  are  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  micro  and  small  enterprises  in  the 
tourism  and  agriculture  sectors  that  have  not  been 
seized  by  young  people. 

It  follows  that  when  the  governments  of  these 
three  countries  attempt  to  diversify  their  economies 
into  new  industries  and  markets,  they  will  face  fur¬ 
ther  constraints.  Moving  to  new  industries  requires 
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specific  knowledge  and  management  skills  which  are 
scarce  in  the  current  labor  market.  But  it  is  not  only 
a  lack  of  specific  business  education  and  training 
that  has  led  to  a  deficit  of  entrepreneurial  initiative. 
Other  challenges  which  inhibit  the  creation  of  new 
businesses  include  an  inability  to  access  finance,  lack 
of  business  networks,  and  prohibitively  expensive 
commercial  properties. 

Inability  to  Resolve  Structural  Economic  Problems. 

The  problems  with  high  youth  unemployment  in 
these  countries  are  significant  and  will  have  a  persis¬ 
tent  impact  on  their  societies'  stability  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  if  not  addressed.  Given  that  unemployment  has 
always  been  an  economic  challenge  in  these  countries, 
the  next  logical  question  would  be  what  is  different 
now.  In  fact,  other  socio-economic  developments  over 
the  last  few  years  have  worsened  the  situation.  First, 
the  number  of  unemployed  youth  with  degrees  has 
increased  without  any  concurrent  significant  expan¬ 
sion  in  job  opportunities.  Second,  the  role  of  families 
in  supporting  young  members  is  waning  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  inflationary  pressures  that  have  weakened 
their  abilities  to  provide  assistance.  Third,  lifestyle 
change  and  the  spread  of  consumerism  are  adding 
more  pressures  onto  the  societies  of  these  three  coun¬ 
tries  and  widening  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 

The  unavailability  to  these  governments  of  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  fund  development  projects  and  pol¬ 
icy  reforms  has  presented  a  major  challenge  to  their 
ambitious  reform  programs.  This  is  especially  the  case 
for  Egypt  and  Tunisia,  which  do  not  have  the  levels 
of  revenues  enjoyed  by  neighboring  hydrocarbon-rich 
countries.  The  paucity  of  public  finances  has  hampered 
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their  ability  to  increase  wages,  maintain  subsidies  for 
basic  products,  or  embark  on  major  infrastructure  proj¬ 
ects.  These  states  all  have  urgent  needs  to  launch  ma¬ 
jor  economic  reforms  either  to  diversify  their  sources 
of  energy,  or  build  other  physical  infrastructures  that 
are  essential  to  increase  the  competitiveness  of  their 
economies  and  to  attract  more  direct  investments.  But 
the  large-scale  investments  that  these  projects  require 
are  not  available  locally. 

The  only  available  solution  is  to  approach  inter¬ 
national  private  and  public  sources  of  financing  and 
create  investment  and  financial  schemes  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis.  This  path  does  not  come  without  its 
political  complexities  and  expenses.  The  engineering 
and  negotiation  of  complex  investment  and  finan¬ 
cial  schemes  is  time-consuming,  and  require  highly 
skilled  experts  to  manage  them  on  the  part  of  the 
governments.  The  experience  of  Egypt's  negotiations 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  to  obtain 
a  loan  of  U.S.$4.8  billion  illustrates  the  laboriousness 
of  dealing  with  international  financiers.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  negotiations  have  lasted  almost  3  years  with 
no  conclusion,  as  a  result  of  disagreement  over  condi¬ 
tions  proposed  by  IMF  officials  who  requested  a  range 
of  reform  measures  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  in¬ 
cluding  reduction  of  subsidies  and  increased  taxation. 
Successive  Egyptian  governments  have  found  the  IMF 
measures  politically  nonviable  at  this  fragile  political 
and  economic  juncture.35 
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SHAPING  RESPONSES  TO  THE 
CAPABILITIES  CHALLENGE 


The  three  countries  have  been  weakened  by  the 
2011  revolutions  and  the  continuous  instability  that 
has  dominated  their  political  scenes  since  then.  The 
adverse  repercussions  of  the  unstable  political  and  se¬ 
curity  situation  on  the  economies  and  fiscal  balances 
of  these  countries  are  now  well  documented.36  It  has 
hindered  the  recovery  of  tourism  in  Egypt  and  Tu¬ 
nisia  and  led  to  a  significant  drop  in  oil  production 
and  export  in  Libya.  To  restore  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  three  countries  all  need  to  build  trust  in  their  new 
governments.  This  predominantly  entails  enabling  the 
different  states  to  perform  their  vital  functions  as  pro¬ 
viders  of  basic  services  to  their  citizens,  including  the 
provision  of  security  and  justice,  and  also  to  play  an 
important  role  in  reviving  the  economy. 

There  are  wide  variations  in  capability  deficit  be¬ 
tween  the  three  countries.  Common  features  that  exist 
should  not  mislead  us  into  assuming  that  their  needs 
are  identical.  Each  nation  has  its  unique  features  and 
circumstances,  and  needs  vary  across  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  depending  on  their  current  levels  of  political  sta¬ 
bility,  economic  development,  and  political  history. 
Some  countries  are  in  a  more  precarious  situation  than 
others.  For  instance,  Libya  is  a  country  with  almost 
no  functioning  state  institutions.  "One  size  fits  all" 
therefore  is  not  a  viable  approach  to  deliver  successful 
capacity-building  assistance.  No  single  solution  will 
fit  all  these  countries  or  even  a  specific  sector  across 
the  region.  Solutions  have  to  be  individualized  and 
tailored  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  each  country,  or 
each  sector  within  one  country.  Thus,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  conducting  thorough  needs  assessments  for 
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each  country  to  identify  ways  and  means  to  improve 
the  capabilities  of  existing  institutions  and  structures, 
and  to  build  new  ones. 

Capabilities  development  is  a  broad  concept  cov¬ 
ering  a  wide  range  of  activities  intended  to  strengthen 
the  ability  of  people  and  organizations  in  a  variety  of 
sectors  across  government,  private  sector,  and  busi¬ 
ness  to  run  their  affairs  effectively.  This  can  be  a 
complex  and  lengthy  process.  This  monograph  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  institutions  and  areas  that 
are  of  highest  impact  on  the  entire  process  of  institu¬ 
tional  rebuilding  during  transition,  and  which  in  the 
cases  of  the  three  countries  under  review  need  to  be 
prioritized  without  delay. 

Priority  for  Security. 

There  may  be  no  area  that  should  be  given  more 
priority  than  the  rebuilding  and  capability  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  security  apparatuses  in  the  three  countries 
to  ensure  that  order  and  respect  for  law  are  precon¬ 
ditions  for  any  other  political  and  economic  reforms. 
The  post-revolution  security  landscape  within  the 
three  countries  has  transformed  to  an  extent  which 
only  a  handful  of  analysts  previously  would  have 
thought  credible. 

Tunisia  and  Egypt  remain  more  stable  than  Libya 
and  retain  functioning  military  institutions.  But  an  in¬ 
creased  threat  of  terrorism  has  been  evidenced  by  an 
escalation  in  attacks,  and  also  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  nationals  participating  in  Jihadist  activity 
in  the  Levant  and  Iraq. 

In  addition,  the  deterioration  of  the  situation  with¬ 
in  Libya,  and  the  inability  of  the  Libyan  armed  forces 
to  control  the  country's  vast  borders,  have  added  to 
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the  security  concerns  of  its  neighbors.  Spillover  has  in¬ 
cluded  dramatic  expansion  in  cross-border  trafficking 
of  weapons,  humans,  and  other  illicit  products.  The 
proliferation  of  arms  in  the  border  areas  has  increased 
the  number  of  terrorist  attacks  in  Libya's  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries.  The  renewal  of  fighting  in  July  2014 
once  again  led  to  destabilizing  flows  of  refugees  and 
smuggling  into  Libya's  neighbors.  The  new  wave  of 
refugees  from  Libya  has  become  a  particular  source 
of  concern  to  the  Tunisian  government.  The  financial 
repercussions  of  the  huge  influx  of  refugees,  who  are 
adding  further  pressure  on  Tunisia's  public  finances,37 
have  forced  the  government  to  call  on  the  internation¬ 
al  community  for  economic  support  to  cover  the  costs 
associated  with  humanitarian  assistance,  and  have 
increased  demand  for  subsidized  products  and  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  health  sector.  Other  negative  spillovers  in¬ 
clude  damaging  the  reputation  of  the  country  as  a  safe 
destination  for  tourists  and  investors. 

Instability  in  Libya  currently  dominates  regional 
discussions.  Egypt  and  Tunisia,  with  other  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries,  have  held  several  security  meetings  at 
ministerial  levels  to  discuss  appropriate  measures  to 
handle  the  cross-border  security  impact.  So  far,  limit¬ 
ed  progress  has  been  made  in  formulating  a  response 
to  tackle  various  dimensions  of  this  regional  security 
problem,  including  within  Libya.  To  complicate  mat¬ 
ters  further,  the  North  African  and  Sahel  regions'  po¬ 
tentials  for  mutual  security  support  are  undermined 
by  the  continuous  disagreement  and  distrust  that 
characterize  relations  between  its  two  most  militarily 
capable  countries,  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
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Institution  Building. 

Another  area  which  requires  prioritization  is 
equipping  the  three  governments,  preferably  at  the 
level  of  prime  ministers  or  presidential  cabinets,  with 
an  institutional  capability  that  is  able  to  originate  and 
develop  large-scale  development  projects.  This  is  a  ca¬ 
pability  that  is  needed  to  develop  visions  and  provide 
high  quality  advice  and  expertise  on  a  variety  of  gov¬ 
ernance,  security,  and  economic  development  mat¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  oversee  the  implementation  of  critical 
initiatives  for  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  their  re¬ 
spective  societies.  This  requires  a  cadre  of  well-trained 
strategists  and  diplomats  from  among  existing  senior 
civil  servants  who  are  able  to  respond  to  the  change 
of  circumstances  within  their  countries  and  beyond. 
This  corps  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  the  new  environ¬ 
ments  characterized  by  scarcity  of  resources  and  high 
competition,  and  to  pursue  new  avenues  to  find  inno¬ 
vative  solutions  to  pressing  social,  legal  and  political 
issues,  as  well  as  opening  new  markets  and  sources  of 
financing  for  their  economies. 

It  adds  to  the  misfortunes  of  these  societies  that 
their  transitions  come  at  a  time  of  major  shifts  in  the 
world  economic  and  political  orders.  The  developed 
world  is  going  through  deep  economic  adjustments 
that  have  affected  its  ability  and  willingness  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  stabilization  and  reconstruction  of  other 
countries.  Most  donors  from  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  countries  have 
adopted  austerity  budgets  which  involve  significant 
spending  cuts  on  international  development.  There 
is  a  change  both  of  attitude  and  of  perception  among 
citizens  of  major  donor  countries.  Public  opinion  is 
less  supportive  of  increased  or  ineffective  spending 
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abroad  at  the  same  time  as  cuts  reduce  the  services 
offered  at  home.38 

Governments  and  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  from  developed  nations  at  first  had  shown 
readiness  to  assist  Tunisia  and  Egypt  with  their  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  reforms.  An  initiative  baptized  the 
"Deauville  Partnership"  was  launched  in  May  2011 
during  the  annual  G8  summit  held  in  the  French  city 
of  Deauville.  The  main  component  of  the  initiative 
was  a  package  of  multibillion  dollar  loans  offered  to 
several  Arab  countries  including  Tunisia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt  between  2011-13. 39 

Three  years  after  the  launch  of  the  Deauville  Part¬ 
nership,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  alleviating 
the  economic  pressures  on  both  the  governments  and 
the  peoples  of  Egypt  and  Tunisia.  One  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  leveled  at  the  international  financial  institutions 
involved  in  the  channeling  of  these  loans  concerned 
their  inability  to  adapt  their  procedures  to  provide  in¬ 
novative  ideas  that  were  suited  to  the  specific  socio¬ 
economic  contexts  of  the  transition  countries.  The  pro¬ 
posed  conditions  to  accompany  the  loans  remained 
unchanged  from  those  in  place  over  the  previous  3  de¬ 
cades.  International  financial  institutions  did  provide 
funds  for  major  infrastructure  projects  in  electricity 
generation,  and  funds  to  finance  small  and  medium 
enterprises,  which  will  contribute  to  the  long-term 
growth  of  the  Egyptian  and  Tunisian  economies.  How¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  initiatives  launched  or 
sponsored  by  these  multilateral  lending  institutions 
which  are  aimed  at  improving  living  standards  and 
reducing  social  discontent.  Greater  priority  should  be 
given  to  reforms  that  will  strengthen  the  legitimacy 
of  the  government  as  a  provider  of  services  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  opportunities  to  all  its  citizens,  including  the 
most  vulnerable  members  of  society. 
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The  current  situation  demands  severe  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  development  expenditure.  It  follows  that  im¬ 
proved  institutional  capability  at  the  top  echelons  of 
power  in  these  countries  in  transition  is  all  the  more 
essential,  in  order  to  ensure  superior  coordination  of 
rebuilding  efforts  and  initiatives  at  a  national  level,  as 
well  as  to  make  better  use  of  the  limited  assistance  of¬ 
fered  by  international  development  partners.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  reconstruction  efforts 
to  date  has  been  a  lack  of  coordination  between  differ¬ 
ent  policy  fields  so  as  to  ensure  that  policy  responses 
are  comprehensive.  Improved  capacity  will  thus  also 
enhance  the  ability  of  these  governments  to  embark 
on  a  variety  of  urgent  political  and  economic  reforms 
without  delay. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Progress  in  stabilization,  reform,  and  building  new 
institutions  in  the  three  MENA  countries  under  re¬ 
view  has  certainly  not  been  spectacular.  But  while  the 
political  situation  remains  tense  in  all  three  states,  the 
achievements  and  debacles  vary  from  one  country  to 
another.  Tunisia  has  made  substantial  progress  on  the 
political  front  compared  to  other  countries  affected  by 
the  Arab  Spring  upheavals.  But  at  the  same  time,  there 
has  been  slow  progress  in  addressing  the  original 
economic  causes  of  the  upheavals.  The  political  and 
economic  transition  in  Egypt  remains  fragile,  and  the 
new  government  still  has  a  long  way  to  consolidate  its 
legitimacy  and  restore  sustainable  economic  stability. 
In  Libya,  the  transition  has  been  chaotic,  marked  by 
continuing  conflict  among  rival  armed  groups  which 
has  severely  impeded  the  rebuilding  of  state  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  economy  and  widened  dividing  lines 
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within  society,  making  Libya  a  country  at  serious  risk 
of  failure.  The  renewal  of  heavy  fighting  between  mili¬ 
tias  in  Tripoli  and  Benghazi  since  May  2014  is  drawing 
the  country  once  more  to  the  brink  of  civil  war. 

The  needs  of  these  societies  are  various,  complex, 
and  interdependent.  They  range  from  holding  elec¬ 
tions,  rearranging  the  justice  and  security  sectors, 
to  reconstructing  the  economy.  Addressing  these 
tremendous  tasks  is  beyond  the  capability  of  a  state 
alone,  even  if  it  had  its  own  ample  financial  resources. 
It  follows  that  efforts  to  promote  post-conflict  institu¬ 
tional  rebuilding  require  the  collaboration  of  a  range 
of  different  governmental  and  nongovernmental  na¬ 
tional  and  international  actors.  In  other  words,  for 
these  countries  to  build  their  legitimacy  and  achieve 
sustainable  political  stability,  international  partners 
must  provide  assistance  to  enable  the  new  govern¬ 
ments  to  meet  their  pressing  obligations  in  the  short 
term.  This  is  an  investment  in  the  future  stability  of 
the  entire  region. 

Trust  can  dwindle  quickly,  as  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  on  several  occasions  over  the  last  3  years.  Failure  to 
deliver  on  services  and  to  ensure  social  justice— which 
entails  creating  employment  and  fairer  distribution 
of  the  country's  wealth— has  caused  riots  in  all  these 
countries.  People  were  demanding  immediate  solu¬ 
tions  to  their  grievances.  In  Tunisia,  President  Moncef 
Marzouki  has  been  greeted  with  the  same  slogans  that 
were  used  during  the  protests  that  led  to  the  ousting 
of  Ben  Ali;  "get  out"  or  "people  want  the  fall  of  the  re¬ 
gime."  In  2012,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  incident 
in  the  Tunisian  city  of  Sidi  Bouzid  that  sparked  the 
revolution  in  December  2010  saw  residents  showing 
their  anger  and  disappointment  by  attacking  politi¬ 
cians  with  tomatoes  and  stones.40  This  incident  encap- 
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sulated  the  disenchantment  with  the  slow  progress 
that  Tunisia  had  experienced  almost  2  years  after  the 
ousting  of  Ben  Ali. 

The  chronic  failure  of  Libya's  elected  governments 
to  build  security  institutions  and  exercise  effective  au¬ 
thority  across  the  entire  territory  of  the  nation  is  af¬ 
fecting  the  security  of  the  Maghreb  and  Sahel  regions 
as  a  whole.  The  inability  of  Libyan  government  armed 
forces  to  control  the  country's  borders  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  threat  to  the  regional  stability,  not  only  in  the 
Maghreb  but  also  beyond.  The  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  absence  of  regional  cooperation 
mechanisms  and  responses.  The  Maghreb  countries 
have  not  yet  managed  to  build  a  regional  security  co¬ 
operation  forum,  partly  because  of  the  rivalry  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco  regarding  regional  leadership; 
but  also  because,  with  the  exception  of  Algeria,  these 
countries  have  limited  human  and  material  resources 
to  carry  out  intelligence  gathering,  border  patrols,  or 
deploy  forces  into  Libya.  This  is  another  reason  for  in¬ 
ternational  partners,  in  particular  the  United  States,  to 
maintain  and  increase  engagement  with  support  secu¬ 
rity  sector  reform  and  capability  development,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reduce  further  risks  of  instability  and  terrorism. 

Assisting  economic  recovery  during  transition  can 
be  highly  effective,  and  reduce  the  risk  of  renewed  po¬ 
litical  chaos.  Strong  economic  growth  will  bolster  the 
nascent  political  elites'  legitimacy  by  meeting  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  large  number  of  their  citizens,  and  thus 
stabilize  the  country.  Linkages  between  unemploy¬ 
ment,  political  discontent,  and  instability  are  well  doc¬ 
umented,  and  repeated  rioting  in  all  three  countries 
over  the  last  3  years  occurs  when  it  becomes  evident 
to  the  populace  that  the  authorities  are  unable  to  meet 
their  expectations  for  a  dignified  standard  of  living. 
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Similarly,  a  lack  of  political  stability  during  tran¬ 
sitions  frequently  coincides  with  a  lack  of  economic 
opportunity,  which  generates  a  vicious  cycle  in  which 
religion,  ethnicity,  or  tribe  reassumes  a  pivotal  role  in 
people's  daily  lives  as  a  means  of  ensuring  access  to 
economic  means.  The  reconstruction  of  a  functioning 
private  sector  has  received  little  attention  in  the  past 
3  years  from  the  international  community,  which  has 
damaged  the  ability  of  these  conflict-torn  societies  to 
rebuild  the  sort  of  economic  stability  which  would 
foster  sustainable  political  stability  and  peace. 

Given  the  shared  interest  in  maintaining  social  or¬ 
der  and  ensuring  smooth  transitions  toward  stability 
in  the  region,  international  and  local  authorities  should 
engage  in  designing  public  policies  that  respond  to 
private  sector  concerns  and  encourage  investment.  It 
is  essential  to  understand  all  factors  that  hinder  the 
flow  of  investments  and  provide  a  set  of  measures 
to  mitigate  these  risks  and  encourage  investments  in 
all  sectors,  rather  than  limiting  the  focus  to  lucrative 
natural  resources  and  physical  infrastructure  markets. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  potential  of  mo¬ 
bilizing  the  small  and  medium  sized  companies  that 
are  currently  constrained  by  lack  of  resources  and  ex¬ 
pertise.  Small  and  medium  sized  companies  are  often 
unable  to  handle  the  complexities  and  challenges  in¬ 
volved  in  investing  capital  in  high-risk  environments. 
This  will  not  only  require  regulatory  and  financial 
support,  but  also  institutional  support  to  guide  and 
accompany  business  investments. 
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POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  MENA  region  is  strategically  important  to  the 
United  States  and  developed  countries  in  political, 
economic,  and  security  terms.  It  follows  that  profound 
instability  in  the  region  continues  to  pose  a  challenge 
to  U.S.  interests  in  all  of  these  fields.  Resolving  this 
instability  requires  not  only  sustained  effort  and  po¬ 
litical  wisdom  from  within  the  region,  but  also  as¬ 
sistance  and  facilitation  from  the  United  States  and 
other  partners. 

Stability  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  is  a 
matter  that  goes  beyond  the  sole  competency  of  the 
region's  own  states  and  organizations  to  deal  with;  it 
is  an  international  matter.  The  importance  of  stabil¬ 
ity  and  democracy  in  the  region  is  not  only  limited 
to  economic  reasons,  but  also  assuring  that  there  are 
no  radical  political  forces  holding  power  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  Islamists.  Further¬ 
more,  more  than  one  of  the  countries  under  discussion 
commands  a  strategically  important  location  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Strengthening  the  capabilities  of  transitional  gov¬ 
ernments  and  institutions  in  Arab  countries  that  expe¬ 
rienced  abrupt  change  of  leadership  should  continue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  U.S.  Government  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  region.  U.S.  governmental  and  nongov¬ 
ernmental  organizations,  including  the  U.S.  military, 
should  continue  to  prioritize  assistance  to  build  capa¬ 
bility  and  strong  institutions. 

Lessons  from  the  recent  past  suggest  that  failure  to 
support  political  and  societal  transition  effectively  in¬ 
creases  the  vulnerability  of  internal  instability  as  well 
as  regional  and  international  peace.  Such  instabili¬ 
ty  can  further  affect  U.S.  economic  and  geostrategic 
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interests  in  these  countries  in  transition  and  beyond. 
But  the  potential  impact  on  future  U.S.  security  inter¬ 
ests  of  continued  instability  can  be  mitigated  by  lev¬ 
eraging  and  applying  U.S.  experience  in  stabilization, 
state-building,  and  institution  building,  including 
security  sector  reform  with  the  assistance  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  These  security  sector  reforms,  which  constitute 
an  important  part  of  strengthening  the  new  political 
regimes,  also  continue  to  offer  excellent  cooperation 
and  development  opportunities  to  the  U.S.  Army, 
with  the  potential  for  establishing  and  bolstering 
long-term  beneficial  relationships  with  key  regional 
security  actors. 

The  U.S.  Government,  jointly  with  other  interna¬ 
tional  donors,  should  accelerate  public  sector  human 
resource  and  institutional  development  in  the  three 
countries,  through  tailored  sustainable  capacity  build¬ 
ing  initiatives.  The  core  aim  is  to  equip  these  societ¬ 
ies  with  future  cadre  of  leaders  in  a  variety  of  policy 
areas  to  achieve  an  expeditious  transition.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  should  be  linked  simultaneously  with 
strengthening  institutional  capabilities  — through  the 
establishment  of  procedures,  systems,  and  provision 
of  equipment  — to  ensure  sustainable  retaining  of 
expertise,  skills,  and  knowledge. 

Recent  events  demonstrate  that  the  stability  of 
Libya  is  vital  for  the  security  of  the  entire  Maghreb 
and  Sahel,  and  for  the  security  of  U.S.  allies  on  both 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  U.S.  Army  can  as¬ 
sist  other  international  forces  in  stabilizing  Libya  in 
order  to  strengthen  confidence  among  legitimate  po¬ 
litical  factions,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  institutional 
development. 

Libya  needs  effective  security  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  professional  and  well-equipped  armed  forces. 
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The  troubled  transition  that  Libya  has  experienced 
was  due  in  large  extent  to  the  absence  of  an  effective 
and  nonpoliticized  security  apparatus.  In  June  2013, 
a  handful  of  NATO  countries  agreed  to  host  Libyan 
soldiers  for  training  for  a  few  months.  Thus,  the  U.S. 
military  with  other  international  allies  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  play  in  training  and  equipping  the  Libyan 
armed  forces  far  beyond  that  program  so  as  to  foster 
enduring  security  sector  reform  and  stability.  Any 
such  international  engagement  should  be  systematic, 
comprehensive,  and  take  place  on  Libyan  soil  in  order 
to  achieve  sustainable  results.  By  contrast,  the  spo¬ 
radic  engagements  of  U.S.  forces  to  train  and  assist 
the  nascent  Libyan  armed  forces  over  the  last  2  years 
remain  fruitless  and  far  from  achieving  the  rebuilding 
of  an  effective  Libyan  military  force. 

There  are  significant  obstacles  to  further  U.S.  in¬ 
volvement  in  security  sector  reform  and  military 
training  in-country.  In  addition  to  the  current  chaotic 
situation  in  Libya,  the  United  States  is  challenged  by 
multiple  engagements  on  other  important  fronts,  and 
a  potential  deficit  of  political  will  for  further  engage¬ 
ment  in  degraded  security  environments.  However, 
this  should  be  balanced  against  the  perception  within 
the  region  of  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  be  involved  in  stabilization  after  its  (albeit 
limited)  involvement  in  operations  to  remove  the  pre¬ 
vious  regime.  Put  another  way,  if  European  and  Arab 
states  were  to  take  on  the  burden  of  training  and  sup¬ 
port  without  U.S.  involvement,  this  would  bolster  neg¬ 
ative  perceptions  of  the  United  States  as  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  hostile  actor,  both  in  Libya  and  in  the  region 
more  broadly.  At  a  bare  minimum,  the  United  States 
could  coordinate  international  support,  assist  with 
equipping  the  armed  forces,  and  provide  more  places 
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for  Libyan  servicemen  in  U.S.  defense  training  and 
education  facilities. 

Libya  also  is  in  need  of  nonmilitary  security  re¬ 
building  programs.  The  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  devel¬ 
opment  institutions  could  increase  their  engagement 
with  rebuilding  effective  police  and  judicial  institu¬ 
tions,  as  these  sectors  of  statehood  are  crucial  for  the 
re-establishment  of  rule  of  law  and  strengthening  the 
credibility  of  the  state  in  the  eyes  of  its  institutions. 

In  light  of  increased  terrorist  threats  posed  by 
domestic  and  regional  radical  groups,  the  Tunisian 
and  Egyptian  security  forces  are  also  in  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  U.S.  military  assistance  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  adapt  their  existing  capabilities  to  asymmetrical 
threats.  Prolonging  U.S.  intelligence  sharing  agree¬ 
ments,  coupled  with  increased  training  programs  and 
the  supply  of  intelligence  gathering  materials,  will  re¬ 
inforce  the  capability  of  each  country  to  confront  ter¬ 
rorist  threats.  The  Egyptian  and  Tunisian  transitions 
remain  fragile.  A  further  deterioration  of  security  in 
either  or  both  countries  will  further  complicate  their 
economic  recovery  and  political  transition,  with  likely 
instability  spillovers  beyond  their  borders. 

The  struggles  of  the  Arab  transition  countries  can¬ 
not  entirely  be  attributed  to  lack  of  financial  resources. 
A  deficit  of  vision  among  the  new  leaders  and  a  lack 
of  capability  to  comprehend  the  current  challenges 
and  respond  with  timely  and  effective  solutions,  re¬ 
main  the  main  handicap  to  successful  transitions.  The 
United  States  should  support  and  facilitate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  institutional  capability  in  the  countries 
under  discussion,  comprised  of  senior  officials  who 
can  coordinate  and  prioritize  steps  toward  achieving 
transition  goals.  A  body  of  this  kind  would  not  only 
play  a  coordinating  role,  but  also  provide  insightful 
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advice  on  how  to  deal  with  the  challenges  that  the 
respective  governments  face  now  and  will  face  in 
the  future. 
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